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composition, a piercing wit quite devoid of ostenta-
tion, high erected thoughts seated in a heart of cour-
tesy, an eloquence as sweet in the uttering as it was
slow to come to the uttering, and a behaviour so
noble as gave a majesty to adversity "; yet Musidorus
is not Sidney. Neither Philoclea nor Pamela, again,
resembles the Countess of Pembroke; but in draw-
ing both portraits Sidney proved that from his
sister Mary, and not from her alone, he had learned
to reverence the finest charms of womanhood.
"When I marked them both," said Musidorus to
Pyrocles, "methought there was (if at least such
perfections may receive the word of more) more
sweetness in Philoclea, but more majesty in Pamela:
methought love played in Philoclea's eyes, and
threatened in Pamela's ; methought Philoclea's
beauty only persuaded, but so persuaded as all
hearts must yield; Pamela's beauty used violence,
and such violence as no heart could resist."

"The Arcadia" shows remarkable art, and yet
more remarkable purity, in its portrayal of woman-
kind. As finished studies, endowed with flesh and
blood, and also with mental and moral qualities con-
sistently maintained through a long series of involved
and very trying situations, Philoclea and Pamela are
far more human and far more truly feminine than
most of the conceptions of female character pre-
sented by the Elizabethan writers. Nor do these two
heroines stand alone. Some of Sidney's sketches
of women are grotesque; others are extravagant;
but in all, however much mockery or exaggeration
they contain, we see the work of an artist who under-